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THE WEST INDIAN. 
(Continued from page 30.) 


“T HAD not long been the guest 
of this fair West Indian,’ continued 
Mr. Sedley, “‘ before I observed that 
she grew thoughtful, and soon discov- 
ered that her heart was impressed by 
the most tender passion, of which I 
believed myself to be the object: her 
looks, her actions, her sighs, betrayed 
that which her modesty strove in vain 
to conceal. This was, at first, far from 
affording me satisfaction; for my whole 
soul being engaged by the charming 
image of my Harriot, I viewed all 
other woman with contempt and indif- 
ference. Conscious, however, of the 
extravagance of my passion, and not 
wholly insensible to the advantages 
arising from an alliance with the amia- 
ble West Indian, I endeavoured to op- 
pose the cool arguments of reason and 
interest tothe impetuosity of love; and, 
at length, acquired so far an ascendancy 
Over my passion, that I resolved to take 
advantage of the partiality which Ze- 
mira entertained for me. I easily per- 
suaded her that our affection was mu- 
tual ; so eagerly do we grasp at the il- 
lusion we ardently wish to be real! and 
in a few months led her to the altar, 


and made her mine by the most solemn | 


ties. 

In the society of my amiable wife, 
I now endeavoured to forget those fa- 
tal charms, the remembrance of which 
had so long embittered my hours; for, 
to my confusion, I must acknowledge 
she possessed sweetness of temper, 


understanding, and accomplishments, 
sufficient to have made even the most 
capricious of our sex completely hap- 
py. We spent two years together In 
one tranquil scene of domestic quiet, 
when [I accidentally received informa- 
tion that you, my Harriot, still conti- 
nued single and disengaged. Trivial 
as this circumstance may appear, it 
revived that fatal passion, which time 
had almost extinguished; and those 
charms, on which I had gazed before 
with admiration, were now rendered 
more resistless by the powerful magic 
of fancy. The society of my Zemira 
igrew every hour less pleasing; my 
existence became insufferable ; and at 
length, I formed and executed the 
‘most villainous design that ever dis- 
hgraced the heart of man. My fond 
wife had, on the day of our marriage, 
generously presented me with deeds 
and writings, which invested me with 
unlimited power over that wealth which 
she abundantly possessed: with these, 
dead to every feeling of justice, honor, 
or humanity, I embarked secretly for 
America; leaving the unsuspecting 
Zemira, with her infant son, exposed 
to all the horrors of indigence and de- 
spair. What agonizing pangs does not 
this reflection now cost me! What 
worlds would [ not give to consign 
that one base action to the depths of 
oblivion! In America, to elude all en- 
quiries which might be made after me, 
I changed My name from Groveby to 


that of Sedley!” “ Groveby!” ex-. 











iclaimed Mrs. Sedley ; then, indecd, 
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my conjectures were but too well 
founded !” 


* From America,” continued the 
expiring man, “I sailed tor England; 
where I heard that you my Harriot, 
resided : and soon after my arrival, by 
the power of that wealth I so unjustly 
possessed, obtained the permission of 
youpguardian to address you. What 
followed I need not add: my passion 
was not unsuccessful; and in a few 
months I was happy in making you 
mine by the strongest of all human en- 
gagements.” ‘ How will it surprize 
you,” replied Mrs. Sedley, ‘to find 
that Lam no stranger to the unfortunate 
Zemira! though [ little imagined my- 
self so nearly interested in her sor- 
rows.” She then related, in a few 
words, the melancholy circumstances, 
in which she discovered the amiable 
West Indian; and concluded with as- 
suring him that she was at that moment 
inthe house. Sedley raised his eyes 
to Heaven with astonishment and ad- 
miration; and, having remained silent 
a few minutes, said that he would en- 
deavour to summon fortitude to sup- 
port an interview with his much in- 
jured wife. The gentle Harriot then 


ieft the apartment of her husband, and 


w mente her own dressing-room, to 
communicate the discovery to her 
friend. She found her so deeply en- 
gaged in the contemplation of a gold 
chain which she had taken from the 
table, that she did not at first perceive 
the entrance of her benefactress; and 


| 
when she looked up, her countenance 


was so visibly discomposed, that agi- 
tated as her own mind was, Mrs. Sed- 
ley could not forbear observing it, and 
enquiring into the cause. ‘Alas! Ma- 
dam,” replied she, “it is not now a 
time to intrude my sorrows on you. 


Only tell me, I conjure you, by what’ 


means you became possessed of this 
chain? for, oh! it is the same which, 
on our nuptial day, I gave to the per- 
fidious Groveby!” ‘ Prepare your- 
self,” said Mrs. Sedley, embracing her 
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tenderly, * for tidings the most dis- 
tressing and severe; for a scene of woe 
| in which we are mutually involved !— 
Oh! my friend, I am the wretched, 
though innocent cause of your suffer. 
ings! How shall I utter it! How will 
your generous nature bear the thought, 
that Groveby and Sedley are but one! 
the story is long, and but an hour 
past I was blessed with ignorance. But 
let us not waste the precious moments; 
the expiring Groveby awaits tor you 
with impatience, to receive his last 
repentant sigh !” 
( To be concluded in our next._) 





ee 
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DELICACY. 


Where delicacy prevails, there will 
be a reserve in our behaviour consistent 
with good manners. We shall be afraid 
of hurting the feelings of others, and 
will therefore think before we speak, 
and consider the reputation of others 
of equal importance with our own: we 
shall banish from our conversation the 
least hint of indelicacy, and check 
whatever may endanger the welfare of 
social life. Timidus has not received 
+a very liberal education, and yet he is, 
;to an eminent degree, possessed of a 
| refined delicacy. He is afraid of of- 
| fending an old friend, and does all in 
| his power to conciliate the esteem of 
others. Though not rich, he is uni- 
, versally esteemed. He is not singular 
in his expressions, yet they are free 
|| from censoriousness or vulgarity—his 
furniture is not elegant, yet delicacy 
sets it off to a peculiar advantage. 
Having been blessed with some ac- 
complished daughters, he enforces the 
necessity of delicacy in their dress and 
behaviour, and wiil not permit them 




















modesty. 

‘There is, however, a false delicacy 
which we ought to detest. It consists 
jin a certain affectation, free from true 
politeness, and appears in a_ studied 
manner of. expression and behaviour. 
| We refuse to give ease to our manners, 
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AND LITERARY 


jest we should be indelicate. Our || 
words must be precise to an extreme. | 
We are afraid to speak, lest we give 
offence——even our health suffers, for it 
is wrong to complain ; and when others 
would assist us, we will not make 
known our wants. 
ED + Gre ne 
“ Now this is worshipful society.” Shak. 
There is no phrase in the whole vo- 





cabulary of modern conversation, which } P 


has a more vague signification than the 
words *‘good company.” People of 
fashion, modestly explain it to mean 
only themselves ; and like the old Ro- 
mans, look upon all others as barbari- 
ans. This way of reasoning is so well 
known, and so generally adopted, that 
e are not surprised to hear polite per- 
sons complain at their return from the 
theatre that the house was very much 
rowded, but there was no company : 
hough, indeed, I could not help smil- 
ing ata lady’s saying she preferred one 
schurch to another, because the pews 
ere commonly filled with better com- 
pany. Among many, he is reckoned 
the best company who can enliven his 
conversation with strokes of facetious- 
ess, and in Shakspeare’s words, “ set 
he table on aroar.” This is certainly 
very agreeable, and must please all per- 
sons who have any relish for wit and 
humour. But these powers of enter- 
taining are not every where the stand- 
ard of good company: There are places 
in which he is the best company who 
drinks most. A boon companion lays | 
it down as a rule, that “talking spoils 
conversation.” A bumper is the argu-| 
























If he 


a brisk circulation of the glass. 


is desired to sing a catch, he still keeps |} 


the main point in view, and gives a 
song written in so ingenious a style as 
to oblige the company to toss off a glass 


ment, and his first care is, to promote | 





MISCELLANY. 
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other conversation. But none of these 
qualifications constitute good company 
in the genteel part of the world. Polite 
assemblies neither aim at wit and hu- 
mor, nor make the least pretence to 
cultivate society. IT’o excel in descrip- 
tions of galas, balls, &c. or in canvass- 
ing the merits of a cap, bonnet, laceyor 
ribband, constitute their sole employ- 
ment. By what has been said, it ap- 
ears that the notion of good company 
excludes all useful conversation; which 
in either of the above mentioned soci- 
eties would undoubtedly be despised 
as stupid and pedantic. 


ey 


INDUSTRY AND PERSEVERANCE. 


The misery of human life is the common 
complaint of all mankind. It is a subject that 
is harped on by every species of writers, from 
the short lived novelist of a day, who glitters 
on a lady’s toilet, to the profound philosopher, 
whose merits have withstood the ravages of 
time. They tell us that youth, ever sanguine 
in its expectations, fondly cherishes visionary 
ideas of future happiness that can never be re- 
alised, and vainly anticipates happiness and 
prosperity as the certain concomitants of a 
worldly career. They represent the path of 
life as, at a distance, appearing smooth and 
even, and tell us, that it isonly by entering up- 
on it, its ruggedness can be discerned. These 
speculations may console the gloomy misan- 
thrope, under the pressure of those misfor- 
tunes, which have eriginated rather in his own 
imprudence, than in the faults of the world, 
and may serve to diminish the catalogue of his 
calamities, by removing the reflection that 
himself was the author of his miseries; but 
should never be urged to check the generous 
ardor of youthful expectation. To assert that 
every vain chimera of the puerile fancy shall 
be hereafter realised, would evidently be con- 
trary to reason and totruth. But, however 
flattering may be the expectations entertained 
by aspiring minds of future prospects, their 
hopes can only be frustrated by their own mis- 
conduct. If they desire to arrive at eminence 
in any professional character, or joyfully look 
forward to the period, when a grateful nation 
shall hail them, the able defenders of her 
rights, they must remember, that industry and 
perseverance are the only paths which lead to 





at the.end of every stanza. If he talks 


the object of their ambition. Application never 
suffers her votaries to go unrewarded, and 
whoever does not rival by his performance the 





it is of “healths five fathoms deep,” 
or a hard bout with another set of jolly 
fellows ; and he takes care, by a quick 
round of toasts, to supply the want of 





greatest efforts of human genius, must remem- 
ber, his inferiority is the result of his own in- 
discretion. Even the deficiencies of Nature 
) tray be supplied by artificial acquirements, 
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TO ROSARIO, 


Ah! why, my Rosario, in sorrow still languish; 


Why think thy Matilda is false and unkind? | 


Still pining in secret, a prey to sad anguish, 
I sigh for my cottage, and thee left behind: 


Though doom’d yet to dwell ’midst the haunts | 


of gay splendor, 
Their pleasure, alas! are no pleasures to me; 
For all these bright scenes would I gladly sur- 
render 
To stray thro’ the vallies, with love, and with 
thee. 
Tho’ plac’d in the halls where gay mirth is 
. abounding, 
Witiere the glances of rapture beam quick in 
each eye; 
Tho’ through the wide arches loud music is 
sounding, 
For the joys that are past my fond breast 
heaves a sigh: 
Still, still I remember with pleasing emotion, 
When joyfully leaving the couch of repose, 
I wander’d with thee on the shores of the ocean, 
Till the sun, deck’d with gold, from its bo- 
som arose ; 
The lark’s gentle warblings to Heav’n ascend- 
ing’, 
The Pod on the flow’ret’s, the bloom of the 
grove, 

The beauties of nature harmoniously blending, 
Awaken’d to gratitude, wonder and love. 
How short was the term our happiness lasted! 

Ye moments of pleasure too soon were ye 0’er! 
The blossoms of hope were by avarice blasted, 
It sent me afar from my own native shore. 

I was coom’d by a guardian, unkind, unrelent- 
ing, 
In Biss. to bid to my gottage farewell ; 
He knewthat I lov’d you, and yet unrepenting, 
For gold, sordid gold, he Matilda would sell: 
But now left in age and in sorrow to wither, 
A prey to disease, and slow wasting pain, 
In anguish he mourns that he banish’d me 
hither, 
And sighs to behold his Matilda again. 
On the wings of fond love I will haste to his 
dwelling, 
And peace to his bosom will seek to restore, 
Then the clouds of thy grief, my Rosario, dis- 


pelling, 
Thy constant Matilda will leave thee no more. 
Matilda. 
eo 
GENIUS. 


Say what is genius ? words can ne’er define 
That power which springs from origin divine; 
Genius we know, by her impetuous force, 
We know the torrent by its headlong course ; 
We know the sun by his effulgent ray, 
Which gloom disperses from the face of day. 


Invention marks the genius of the soul, 

And on the lightning rides from pole to pole; 
It sweeps with comets its eccentric flight, 
And soars in air beyond the world’s dim sight; 
Disdains the paths that common footsteps tread, 
But breathes the spirit of the mountain head; 
It flies through scenes unvisited before, 
‘Exhausts this world, and then imagines” more, 


PE 


To a Young Lady, on reading some stanzas of her 
composing, in which the following lines occur. 





“* Ne’er has my bankrupt bosom known, 
A solace like his peerless praise.” 
Thy “ Bosom bankrupt ?” fair Peru divine, 

Of ev’ry mental gem, that e’er has shone, 
In dazzled fancy’s intellectual mine, 

Or ever spangled virtue’s radiant zone. 

Thy “Bosom bankrupt?” Nature, sooner far, 
Shall roll, exhausted, flowerless springs away; 
Leave the broad eye of noon, without a ray ; 

And strip the path to Heav’n of ev’ry star. 
Thy “ Bosom bankrupt ?” ah ! those sorrows 

cease, 

Which taught us how to weep, and how ad- 

mire ; 
The tear, that falls to soothe thy wounded 
peace, 

With rapture glistens o’er thy matchless lyre. 
Ind. and Golconda in one firm combin’d, 
Shall sooner bankrupt than my Mary’s mind. 

—— + Qa 
THE LAPLANDER. 
The shiv’ring native who by Tenglio’s side 

Beholds with fond regret the parting light, 
Sink far away beneath the dark’ning tide, 

And leave him to long months of dreary 

night ; 


= 


And from the snows secur’d within hls cave, 
He waits, in patient hope returning day. 

Not so the suff'rer feels, who o’er the waste 
Of joyless life is destin’d to deplore, 

Fond love forgotten, tender friendship past, 
Which once extinguish’d can revive no more. 

O’er the blank void he looks with hopeless 

pain, 


again. 
‘ —=—8+ on 


SOLTLOQUY ON A SCULL. 
By Lord Byron. 
Look on this broken arch, its rnined wail, 
Its chambers desolate, and portals foul ; 
| Yes this was once ambition’s airy hall, 
|The dome of thought, the palace of the soul. 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless ‘hole, 
The gay recess of wisdom and of wit, 
And passion’s host that never brook’d control; 
| Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ 
| People this lonely tower, this tenement refit’ 
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Yet knows that springing from the eastern wave, 
The sun’s glad beam shail re-illume his way, 


For him the beams of Heav’n shall never shine 
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